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THE GREAT DEBATE 


At certain times in history a great event forces 
men to great reassessments. The development of 
nuclear weapons of mass destruction has been 
such an event in our time. Faced with the awful 
prospect of nuclear destruction, the traditional 
concept of a “just war” has become, for many, the 
curious relic of an easier age. Increasingly, we 
hear, the real alternatives are now the fearful ones 
of surrender or death for civilization itself. 

In December 1958 Worldview published an ar- 
ticle by the distinguished Catholic theologian 
John Courtney Murray which reassessed the con- 
temporary reassessment. The “traditional doc- 
trine,” Father Murray claimed, is as relevant today 
as it was before Hiroshima, and its initial rele- 
vance “lies in its value as the solvent of false di- 
lemmas.” 

The first of these false dilemmas, Father Murray 
said, is that of the two extreme positions of “a 
softly sentimental pacifism and a cynically hard 
realism.” The second false dilemma “is between 
the desperate alternatives, either universal atomic 
death or complete surrender to Communism.” 


Father Murray noted that the traditional posi- 
tion asserts that the unlimited use of nuclear force 
is immoral; but, he said, “the facts assert that the 
use of nuclear force may be necessary, lest a free 
field be granted to brutal violence and lack of 
conscience.” In this situation, he argued, “since 
nuclear war may be a necessity,” the conditions 
for limiting such a war “must be made a possibil- 
ity . . . Its possibility must be created. And the 
creation of its possibility requires a work of in- 
telligence, and the development of manifold ac- 
tion on a whole series of levels — political (foreign 
and domestic), diplomatic, military, technologi- 
cal, scientific, fiscal, etc., with the important in- 
clusion of the levels of public opinion and popular 
education. To say that the possibility cannot be 
created by intelligence and energy, under the di- 
fection of a moral imperative, is to succumb to 
some sort of determinism in human affairs.” 

In the months following its publication of this 
essay, Worldview has presented the opinions of a 


wide range of other thinkers on this, the great 
moral issue of our age. Political scientists, theo- 
logians, military analysts and journalists—“realists” 
and “pacifists”—have joined in the discussion. The 
essay by Kenneth W. Thompson which appears 
in this issue is a further — and, for this phase of 
the debate, a final — contribution. Together, we 
think, these essays make an important argument, 
and they will soon be published as a symposium, 
in pamphlet form. 

There has been a strange silence on the subject 
of morality and modern war in the United States, 
and there has been a dangerous divorce between 
the moralists and the makers of policy. The debate 
over morality and nuclear weapons has raged in 
many European countries — notably in Great 
Britain—but here there exists a widespread apathy 
which seems to result more from ignorance than 
from cynicism. The great majority of citizens, it 
seems, has no notion that any future war carries 
dangers that were undreamed of in any past war, 
and the government has not been concerned to 
inform them of this fact. Indeed, the discussion so 
far has often seemed rather academic, far removed 
from “the world where things really happen.” 

Unfortunately, the discussion is not so removed, 
nor can it be finally terminated until some meet- 
ing between the twin demands of morality and 
survival is effected. 


Note: Worldview will soon complete its third year 
of publication. During these three years the jour- 
nal has presented the views of some of the most 
distinguished writers in American life in the gen- 
eral area of “religion and international affairs,” 
and it has reached an increasingly wide range of 
readers. But for the magazine to be truly effective, 
a much wider readership must be developed, and 
for this we must depend, in large part, upon those 
who now subscribe. The holiday season is an ideal 
time for them to help, by presenting gift subscrip- 
tions to friends who they think will be interested. 
For this purpose a holiday gift subscription blank 
appears on page eleven of this issue. 
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The Cuban revolution and its significance for the - 


rest of Latin America have been the subjects of 
much recent comment and controversy. The Re- 
porter, which holds an anti-Castro position, finds, 
in a September 15 editorial entitled “Latin America 
Joins the World,” that the historical isolation of 
Latin America from “zooming, world-circling ideol- 
ogies” was long ago breached by the dictatorship 
of Peron. Peron, writes editor Max Ascoli, “made a 
thorough fascist state of Argentina; and if he has 
been dethroned, he has nevertheless established two 
irrefutable facts. One is that a totalitarian dictator- 
ship can find its main supporters and beneficiaries 
among the workers; the other is that under that 
kind of government a fairly prosperous nation can 
go thoroughly broke in record time.” 
“Castro,” continues the editorial, “is well on his 
way to proving that he is a Moscow-oriented, worthy 
mes of Peron. But then, even after his fall, other 
i of infection are bound to spring up south of 
the Rio Grande. The pattern is catching, misery is 
everywhere, and Moscow is on the job.” In an ac- 
companying article by George Sherman, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the London Observer, The Re- 
porter goes on to explain the case against Castro. 
After noting the achievements of the new regime, 
Mr. Sherman reports evidence of “a deep social un- 
rest and near bankruptcy . . . a sense of betrayal.” 
The main emphasis of his article is on the activities, 
as yet limited, of the underground movement known 
as the Democratic Revolutionary Front (D.R.F.), 
organized by “respected anti-Batista. men,” sup- 
ported chiefly by the middle classes, and closely 
allied to the Catholic Church. The D.R.F. hopes to 
“save the revolution,” but, as Mr. Sherman writes, 
“disagreement about what the revolution must be 


saved from is profound.” — 


Taking an o ite line, for the moment, from 
The Reporter, The New Republic devotes almost 
the whole of its September 12 issue to “Cuba, a 
Dissenting Report.” The author is Samuel Shapiro, 
a specialist in Latin American affairs, and he begins 
at the beginning, with a brief review of Batista’s 
rise to power and the role played then and there- 
after in Cuban affairs by the United States. Mr. 
Shapiro's analysis of the revolutionary government’s 
aims and accomplishment, its ideological bias, its 
reception by the Cuban people, and its alleged 
threat to U.S. security notably contradicts most of 
the interpretations that have appeared in the U.S. 
press. His conclusion is that “Castro’s Cuba follows 


similar 
to the positions adopted by Nasser’s Egypt and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia—get all you can from the Big Powers, 
and given them as little as possible in return.” “It 
will be vitally important,” he writes, “for our next 
President to adopt a sensible policy in dealing with 
this infuriatingly sovereign little island.” 


a leftist-nationalist-neutralist line, basically 


Mr. Shapiro’s appeal to “the next President” is 
echoed by Paul Johnson in the New Statesman. In 
“The Plundered Continent: Nationalism in Latin 
America” (September 17) Mr. Johnson writes that, 
“at present [U.S.] policy is heading straight for dis- 
aster. In Washington, a fumbling and misinformed 
State Department—supplied with every conceivable 
rubbish by the Central Intelligence Agency—assumes 
without question that Fidelismo and Communism 
are the same thing. This is a momentous error: seen 
in the future perspective of the Sixties, they are nat- 
ural enemies. To fall into this confusion, and to 
attempt to destroy Fidelismo, will merely consolidate 
their temporary alliance and make an eventual Com- 
munist triumph far more likely.” 

In January, Mr. Johnson notes, “a new generation 
will take power in the U.S. Most Latin-Americans 
hope it will be a Democratic one. In the bitter his- 
tory of their relations with the U.S., they cherish 
one warm memory: that of Roosevelt and his ‘good 
neighbor’ policy. They believe there is a chance that 
if Kennedy and his young team are elected, Wash- 
ington will not only accept the political fact of the 
Cuban revolution, but will draw the correct eco- 
nomic conclusions from it: the need for a conti- 
nental scheme of assistance on the scale of the Mar- 
shall Plan.” 


In other periodicals: 

“Arms Control,” Daedalus, Autumn. A special 400- 
page issue with contributions by A. Doak Barnett, 
Donald G. Brennan, Harrison Brown, William T. R. 
Fox, Hubert Humphrey, Henry A. Kissinger, Edward 
Teller, and others. 

“Issues Before the Fifteenth General Assembly,” 
International Conciliation, September. A guide to 
new and unfinished business to be taken up at the 
current session of the UN. Copies are available at 
50 cents each; single and bulk orders should be ad- 
dressed to Taplinger Publishing Co., 119 West 57th 
St., New York 19. 
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WAR AND THE ABSOLUTISTS 


Moral Insight Demands of Us both Discrimination and Restraint 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


No problem facing contemporary world leaders 
tests political intelligence and moral imagination 
more severely than the issue of nuclear weapons. 
The awesome question of what is a viable arma- 
ments policy perplexes men no less in 1960 than 
it did in 1945. What are responsible governments 
to do with instruments of lethal destruction? What 
programs can international institutions devise that 
will broaden the narrow of security that 
nations have enjoyed since World War II? Who is 
prepared to gamble on another's restraint with the 
growing stockpiles of ever more deadly weapons that 
nations possess? 

If there is no security in national weakness can 
states find safety in national strength? If so, what 
has happened to criteria of national power when 
thermonuclear devices can in fatal strikes wipe out 
whole populations, armies and industrial potentials? 
How is the moralist to find his way between the 
shoals of a heedless compassion that asks too much 
of collective virtue and a harsh cynicism that denies 
the prospect of national suicide and mutual annihi- 
lation? What are the points of convergence of jus- 
tice and security and how can they be kept in bal- 
ance when technology continually alters crucial ele- 
ments in the equation? 

To approach the armaments field through a set 
of baffling questions is hardly reassuring, for no 
other realm of international relationships more de- 
sperately requires clearcut answers and solutions. 
We reassure one another that reasonable men can 
find a way out of the present impasse if they but 
contrive more imaginative policies. Those who ad- 
mit stalemate or protracted uncertainty in political, 
economic, moral or social conflicts instinctively pre- 
fer more precise designs and overall blueprints for 
the armaments problem. 

For example, many who see no abatement in po- 
litical tensions between Moscow and Washington 
affirm that one action or another will assure an 
early end to the arms race, for failing this all men 
will perish. Disarmament commends itself as a sen- 
sible way out when the problems of Berlin, For- 
Mr. Thompson, who has written frequently for 
Worldview and other journals, is a former member 
of the political science faculties of the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern University. 


mosa or Cuba prove insoluble. To this approach 
most lend assent up to the point our policy-makers 
carry new programs into the international arena. 
When their efforts fail, however, we look to expla- 
nations that question their good will, motivation, or 
intelligence, but rarely the stubborn quality of the 
problem itself. Fifteen years of disappointment and 
frustration in negotiating an end to the arms race 
are apparently inconclusive for the vast majority 
of dedicated observers. 

Yet if men like General George C. Marshall or 
Prime Minister Winston S$. Churchill had been 
trusted, we should have devoted greater energy and 
attention to preparing to live for a generation or 
more with the terrifying risks of nuclear destruction. 
It must be recalled that a handful of wise leaders 
worried that demands for an end to armed tension 
showed little sign of realization without a more basic 
shift in the international climate. Believing this, their 
prescription required more intellectual and moral 
effort than most moralists or cynics are prone to 
accept. The notion that “states arm to parley” is at 
one and the same time offensive to pacifists and ex- 
treme militarists whose diagnosis is inevitably more 
convincing and satisfying to broad sectors of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Furthermore, when any problem as intractable as 
the armaments problem resists every attempt at so- 
lution, more radical approaches take the field. If 
warfare persists, men seek to outlaw it. When great 
power negotiations break down, the public at large 
demands that “people speak to people.” The un- 
quenchable faith in reason by which Western civ- 
ilization has advanced generates the belief that no 
issue that divides men can long remain outside the 
boundaries of genuine understanding. Failure to 
solve a problem must therefore seek a scapegoat, 
whether imperfect institutions, ill-prepared negotia- 
tors, or laggard policy-makers. Someone must have 
been asleep at the switch, for otherwise reason and 
humanity would surely have freed. us from the 
dread crisis. 

I know that any analysis which places the accent 
on elements of the armaments problem that up to 
now have denied success to serious and responsible 
leaders is bound to evoke hostility and deep dis- 
trust. Critics will ask if the observer intends to 
leave millions of helpless men and women to their 
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fate. What has happened to his sense of moral re- 
vulsion to war, to a renunciation of the acts and 
means of violence, or to the compelling lesson that 
man should love, not seek to destroy, his brother? 
Moreover, doesn’t the student of international con- 
flict move unconsciously and imperceptibly from de- 
scribing the facts of international life as he sees 
them to a posture of belaboring those who condemn 
him for his callousness and immorality? Then too, 
the further risk is always with him that he develop 
a vested interest in the status quo with all its tragic 
failures and shattered hopes. The more he observes 
the cancerous state of affairs brought about by such 
profound divisions as the rift between East and 
West, the more he comes to accept it, at least in 
the short run and barring fundamental changes, as 
a permanent condition to be relieved, temporarily 
alleviated, but never—at least in his vision—fully elim- 
inated or cured. 


Yet the moral risks of facing reality cannot ex- 
cuse the diplomatist any more than the doctor from 
accepting the distressing burdens that are inherent 
in his task. If all patients were free of disease at all 
times, the doctor’s place could appropriately be filled 
by someone else with other training and skills. If 
the international stage were not plagued by rival- 
ry, distrust and suspicion, negotiators who have 
learned to take conflict in stride would quickly be- 
come obsolete. Incidentally, no diplomatist worthy 
of the name believes that warfare is inevitable. It 
is conflict and rivalry, particularly among those who 
contend for influence and authority, that is taken 
for granted, and the search is unremitting for ways 
and means to limit rivalries and prevent the strug- 
gle for power from crossing over into open strife 
and war. 

The vocation and the commitment of the nego- 
tiator compel him to believe that war is not inevit- 
able. When the inflammation caused by tension and 
rivalry grows too intense, he must apply a poul- 
tice to relieve the infection until time and circum- 
stances can restore health to the body politic. If 
he were to act as if the infection were imaginary 
or could be “reasoned” away, he should have failed 
in his calling, however humane and civilized his 
motives might be. The doctor can hardly assume 
that health will supplant disease once and for all; 
neither can the diplomat proceed as if virtue were 
obliterating sinfulness or cooperation had super- 
seded confli 

I accept the fact that for any sensitive conscience 
the need to recognize the dual reality of good and 
evil can be profoundly distressing. Few liberal 
Christians and humanists deny the reality of im- 
perfect virtue and they labor faithfully in social 
reform and aid to the oppressed to reduce, not elim- 
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inate, human suffering. They accept the necessity 
of charity even within blatantly oppressive and un- 


just social systems whose purposes they must ulti- 
mately condemn. Here liberals and particularly pac- 
ifists link the “incompatible” forces of an ethic of 
love and coexistence with tyrannical regimes. 

Because I believe they are right in striving to 
bring aid and comfort to victims of an unjust po- 
litical order even at the expense of strengthening 
that order, I am puzzled by their austere rejection 
of ethical pragmatism in confronting the armaments 
problem. Surely limited war is morally superior to 
total war and the Cold War is to be preferred to 
a shooting war. Yet moral relativists who see some 
justice in the most tyrannical regimes become moral 
absolutists in the claim that there is “no other course 
for the Church but the final rejection of war as an 
instrument for achieving justice.” I would not ask 
men to form an unholy alliance with evil nor jus- 
tify what is wrong, but I would hope they might 
consider that cooperation with evil in the interests 
of the good cannot be defended in political and so- 
cial relations and utterly condemned in the military 
realm. 

I suspect the source of this illusion rests in the 
belief that men can draw an absolute distinction 
between strategies of violence and non-violence. 
Non-violent resistance is often equated with the 
pure gospel of love. Sometimes indeed, it may be 
morally superior to violence. Yet the Holy Gospel 
has nothing to say about strategems of non-violence 
through which one group seeks to impose its will 
on another. The seeds of evil group themselves 
around a man’s desire and necessity, as he sees it, 
to have his way with someone else, restricting there- 
by the self-fulfillment of human personality. The 
basis of wrongdoing would seem to be the encroach- 
ment of one will on another and the denial of self- 
realization and individuality. Violence is a more 
egregious form of this evil but is not fundamentally 
a thing apart. 


I fear moral absolutism in the face of the nu- 
clear problem partly because the resources of Chris- 
tian ethics are so desperately needed in the proxi- 
mate decisions of military policy. I must agree with 
the statement of the British Council of Churches 
that “restraint is a major Christian objective.” Yet 
if Christians can only condemn military programs, 
as some have traditionally denounced all forms of 
politics, who will defend that objective? Who will 
speak for reason, self-limitation and restricting the 
build-up of defenses to proportions that will deter 
and inhibit a reckless enemy without endless striv- 
ing to him in every weapon within a vast 
armory of destructiveness? Who will hold the reins 
on policies of unconditional surrender and programs 
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aimed at liquidating an opponent? Who will pursue 
the goal of limiting conflicts both in scope and 
character? 

If Christians or Jews restrict themselves to con- 
demning and denouncing all politics and military 
measures, they leave to others, as we must sadly 
confess has too often been the case, the pursuit of 
Judeo-Christian objectives like restraint. I say this 
not to condemn those who hold honestly and sin- 
cerely to another viewpoint but because this issue 
seems fundamental to me, as apparently it also does 
to the British Council of Churches. 

If moral certainty in the control and elimination 
of nuclear weapons exceeds the wit and attainment 
of man, no one who would responsibly serve his 
nation and the world can abandon the search for 
more viable policies for limited problems. The irony 
of the nuclear age is that all-out war has lost its 
inner logic but no major power across the vast chasm 
of mutual distrust can afford to be the first to found 
its policies upon this premise. However, the first lev- 
el at which moral compulsion properly takes the 
stage is-at the point where man’s necessity to con- 
trol and eliminate warfare conflicts with his insuf- 
ficiency to do so. Those who assert that the prac- 
tical man must “accept war in the abstract as a 
fact of life” are doubtless correct as are those who 
point out that most choices the statesman makes 
are practical ones at several stages removed from 
the moral issue. Yet moral man faced with man- 
kind’s extinction has an obligation by virtue of com- 
mon humanity to resist in every practical way the 
unfolding of a chain of events that are leading to 
disaster. 

Moral responsibility for others no less than him- 
self requires him to act with moral and political dis- 
crimination to prevent war from breaking out, to 
restrict its spread once it erupts, and to bring it 
to an end as promptly and decisively as possible. 
Moral discrimination is an unending process and 
those who would restrict it to outlawing war and 
the instruments of warfare confine it within too nar- 
row limits. The compulsion to seek moral distinc- 
tions across a wide spectrum of war and peace is 
generated by a morality comprehensive enough to 
embrace both means and ends. 

Secondly, the moralist for these reasons is en- 
titled to speak not merely about war in the abstract 
but about particular wars and the military and po- 
litical conditions that either increase the likelihood 
of war or threaten to carry a struggle beyond the 
point of self-defense or legitimate national or inter- 
national interests. We know enough about the ten- 
dencies of men and nations, so we can assert that 
great weakness has almost always invited expansion 
and aggression by those possessing great strength. 
The duty of statesmen is to reduce the temptation 
for dynamic expansionist movements to spread their 


influence and their cause. At the same time, under 
circumstances of present-day technology, nations can 
ill-afford to build defense systems capable alone of 
wars of last recourse. Despite repeated claims that 
conventional wars had been rendered obsolete, out- 
breaks since World War II have all been conven- 
tional in nature. Military conflict and the threat of 
conflict in Korea, Hungary, Suez, Vietnam and Leb- 
anon have followed the conventional pattern. Nor 
is the argument convincing that the West has no 
practical alternative. A leading military analyst 
writes: “Many of the assumptions regarding the im- 
possibility of conventional defense and of the 
‘hordes’ of Communist manpower, are either falla- 
cious or exaggerated. Both in total available man- 
power and in its industrial potential the free world 
still is superior.” 

Neither national necessity nor military logic ex- 
cuses American diplomatic and intellectual leaders 
from considering principles defining the limits of 
military preparation and conduct. An armaments 
program aimed at overwhelming nuclear superiority 
must be questioned both on military and ethical 
grounds, for the purpose of thermonuclear strength 
is to confront an adversary “with the certainty of 
severe retaliation, sufficient to make the adventure 
too costly.” The goal under present-day conditions 
cannot be organizing the means of victory since “the 
real defeat is the war itself, for it involves a com- 
mon fate which will be visited on all who have any- 
thing to do with it.” Yet reasonable prudence in es- 
tablishing limited nuclear strength may prove a 
deterrent to those who might otherwise dare to use 
weapons they monopolized. Even a great and hu- 
mane people succumbed to such a temptation, and 
we are constrained to speculate over what course 
we might have followed at Hiroshima if others had 
possessed the bomb. 


The United States cannot afford to reject cavalier- 
ly “the principle of proportion.” Whatever the dif- 
ficulties of enforcing restraint, the ancient truth holds 
good that grave injustices may not be repressed by 
means bringing greater injustice than the perpetua- 
tion of the injustice. I am not convinced that a re- 
examination of the classic texts on the conditions 
of a just war or of defensive war are outmoded in 
our time. The great publicists of the past were more 
inclined than some of our latter-day international 
lawyers to view law and justice in context. They 
searched their souls and the practice of states to 
ascertain when and how states and princes could 
be expected to keep their commitments. Circum- 
stances led them to write less of enforcement sys- 
tems and more of conditions of self-interest and mu- 
tual trust. They talked of levels and orders of jus- 
tice and were not above accepting the compromises 
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absolute justice was compelled to make if a tolera- 
ble order was to be preserved. I find in such writings 
and in much of the historic Catholic literature, part- 
ly because its precepts are rooted both in heaven 
and earth, a greater sense of moral discrimination 
and attention to proximate orders of justice than in 
the writings of many Christian or Jewish perfec- 
tionists. 

A brilliant philosopher viewing the contemporary 
scene asks, “Where are the ethical principles to fix 
the appropriate limits?” If he had broadened his 
question to read “where are the ethical and politi- 
cal principles” he might have obtained an answer. 
Any system of limitation must serve the national 
interests of both parties. We are told that an arma- 
ments agreement will be self-enforcing if compli- 
ance serves such interests better than evasion or 
violation. The underpinnings of every international 
arrangement are, of course, moral in character. There 
must be a minimum of mutual trust. The basic prob- 
lem in East-West relations has been and remains 
the conspicuous absence of such trust. 

If this trust is to be created, however, it must 
grow from the discovery of mutual interests so over- 
powering as to transcend sharp ideological cleav- 
ages. Do Russians and Americans have a common 
interest in attacking the problem of wheat-borne 
virus? Do they share a mutual interest in restrict- 
ing the spread and diffusion of atomic weapons 
among the smaller powers? Should they both cut 
off the risk of contaminating the atmosphere by end- 
ing nuclear tests? Do they have an equal stake in 
restraining buoyant and reckless powers who on 
ideological or political grounds would plunge the 
world into a deathly atomic holocaust? The truth 
is that answers will come as part of a slow, gradual 

rocess the direction of which cannot be measured 

y the collapse of the Paris talks any more than by 
the illusory advances of Geneva or Camp David. 
No one can foresee the future with its unpredict- 
able turns and pathways. Yet history yields to hu- 
man initiative and evil may yet spawn good as those 
of us who examine personal experience must hasten 
to admit. 


Modern man could look to an uncertain future 
with more assurance if civilization provided surer 
intellectual and moral footing. On one side we are 
endlessly disposed to downgrade the awesome bur- 
dens of political leadership and the tragic choices 
that political reason imposes on the statesman. In 
his heart, he would prefer freedom to slavery, peace 
to war and love to power, yet in his official duties 
he is forever reduced to accepting the lesser evil 


(or greater good). Because the main stuff of his 
vocation is political calculation, his actions carry a 
bad name. From all sides, friends and critics call 
on him to pursue justice, but because he is often 
an honest broker of conflicting moral claims, he 
ends by in some measure failing them all. He must 
gauge the political consequences of every moral act 
and with Lincoln accept as his guide the words: 
“I do the very best I know how, the very best I can, 
and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the 
end brings me out all right, what is said against 
me won't amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would 
make no difference.” In this sense, a political ethic 
is “future-facing” and good intentions or noble man- 
ners will not excuse the statesman for moral or po- 
litical failure. 

Yet it also remains true that every political cal- 
culation has its moral components and we remem- 
ber as our greatest statesmen those for whom a tire- 
less conscience preserved the tension between the 
practical and the good. Prudence stands between a 
judgment of present reality and some higher and 
objective good. Incidentally, both cynics and per- 
fectionists are inclined to undervalue the full scope 
of moral conduct inspired by the tension between 
these two poles. Thus when a distinguished pacifist 
scholar writes: “Christian conscience in wartime 
seems to have chiefly the effect . . . of making Chris- 
tians do reluctantly what military necessity requires,” 
he closes his eyes to a range of conduct many of us 
have observed: charity to helpless victims of the 
struggle, aid to the suffering and the wounded often 
at great personal risk, and, following the conflict, 
a lifetime of dedication to peace as the supreme 
goal. I would suggest that a profound concern, often 
unarticulated, with the conduct and purpose of war 
runs deeper in many sensitive hearts than this in- 
dictment would suggest. 

Nevertheless, students of political ethics are cor- 
rect in calling us back to “the moral tradition of 
civilized warfare” and to recreating the military and 
material circumstances that may foster it. We have 
need to reflect on right and wrong conduct in war 
as in peace. I suspect the United Nations, particu- 
larly in parts of the world where suspicion of West- 
erners runs rampant, can be a limiting and restrain- 
ing force. Yet given the immense hazards of the 
clash between the great powers who hold in their 
hands forces of mutual destruction, we should also 
have, with Lincoln, a sense of throwing ourselves 
on the mercy of Providence. In the end this may 
prove a greater support than political calculation 
or the resurrection of the ancient concepts of a 
“just” war. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE CONGO 


The September 19 issue of Christianity and Crisis 
carries an article by George W. Carpenter entitled 
“Collapse in the Congo: the Price of Paternalism.” 
Dr. Carpenter is Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council with special responsibility for Afri- 
ca. An excerpt from his article is reprinted below. 


The fundamental miscalculation of Belgian policy 
was the assumption that material welfare would 
satisfy the Congolese, that they would rather be fat 
than free. Even when stirrings of unrest were felt 
in West Africa it was assumed that they would have 
no effect on Congo. This was a mistake. In 1946 
France granted a kind of citizenship, as members 
of the French union, to all the inhabitants of French 
Equatorial Africa. Young men in Leopoldville used 
to say, “How I love to cross the river to Brazza- 
ville and breathe the air of freedom.” 

Materially the Congolese had every advantage, 
but they were not content. As they saw West Afri- 
can countries moving toward independence they 
began to ask, “When will it happen here?” In 1952 
the Mau Mau rebellion in Kenya sent shivers of 
fear through segments of the European community; 
but many Africans regarded Mau Mau as a move- 
ment of national liberation and followed it with the 
keenest interest. Cultural groups of young people 
in the cities turned more and more to political dis- 
cussion. 

In 1956 a Belgian professor publicly urged Bel- 
gium to declare its resolute intention to prepare 
Congo for independence. He suggested that the next 
thirty years be devoted to preparatory steps. Most 
Belgians considered this a dangerously radical pro- 
posal. But the Congolese said, “Thirty years is much 
too long; we should begin at once.” For taking this 
latter view Abako leaders were put in prison, and 
their cultural society became a political party de- 
voted to independence. Similar developments took 
place in other parts of the colony. 

Meanwhile a more sinister force was at work. 
Communism thrives on unrest and frustration. Its 
method is to blow up small troubles into big ones 
by sowing discord, suspicion and hatred. In retro- 
spect it is impossible to judge how far relations be- 
tween the Belgians and the Congolese were delib- 


erately worsened by malicious propaganda, but such 
propaganda was certainly in circulation. 

Known or suspected Communist agents were ex- 
pelled from Congo, but the evil work went on and 
many Congolese now admit they were influenced 
by it. No doubt Belgians were influenced too, for 
Africans feel that many Belgians became less re- 
laxed, less friendly and sympathetic. How far for- 
mal Communist doctrine was being inculcated 
through literature or in secret meetings it is im- 
possible to say. A few of the present political lead- 
ers show a Communist orientation that few would 
have anticipated even a short time ago. 

Thus the stage was set for the drama. The first 
serious shock to Belgian complacency was the Leo- 
poldville riots of January 1959. The riots were not 
planned; they happened by accident, but several 
score or possibly hundreds of people lost their lives. 
A few days later Belgium issued the long-deferred 
announcement that Congo was eventually to be- 
come a self-governing state. But no date was set, 
and so little was done to implement the declaration 
that many Congo leaders, notably Kasavubu, ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Belgian intentions. 

These doubts were intensified as time went by; 
for no opportunity was given for Congo leaders to 
share in planning the transition process, and a co- 
lonial Minister who favored African emancipation 
was replaced by an arch-conservative. Unrest grew, 
and Belgium found herself increasingly unable to 
cope with it. In January 1960 a large group of Con- 
golese political leaders were called to Brussels for 
a conference. By pressing for “independence now” 
they hoped at least to secure a definite time-table 
for the transition process. Instead, Belgium accepted 
their demands and set June 30 as the date of in- 
dependence. 

Apparently the intention was to make the African 
leaders aware of their unreadiness for self-rule and 
force them to plead for continued Belgian partici- 
pation in the administration of Congo. There would 
be a facade of nominally free institutions—constitu- 
tion, cabinet, parliament and elected officials. But 
the civil service would be staffed overwhelmingly 
by Belgians and the Congo would still depend on 
large-scale Belgian financial aid. Arrangements of 
this kind were elaborated further at an economic 
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conference in April, and were to have been written 
into the treaty of friendship and cooperation. 

But the Belgians did not understand the sensi- 
tivity of the Congolese to anything that smacked of 
pretense. And they did not take account of the 
iconoclastic personality of Mr. Lumumba. The Con- 
golese leaders would be content with no sham in- 
dependence; they meant to have the real thing. On 
July 4 the Cabinet established four commissions 
charged with the task of eliminating all traces of 
racial discrimination from the laws, the civil service 
and the Army. A break between Congo and Bel- 
gium was perhaps bound to come; it was by tragic 
mischance that it came just then in the form of an 
army mutiny that precipitated a mass flight of Bel- 
gians and resulted in the intervention of Belgian 
armed forces. The rest is history. 

Apart from the continuing tribal warfare in the 
Kasai, all the acts of violence were committed by 


military personnel. The civilian population has been 


restrained and orderly, but the white population 
has declined from 100,000 to 35,000. At least four- 
fifths of the Protestant missionary personnel through- 
out the whole of Congo left the country. 
Although bands of mutinous soldiers are still at 
large and political tensions are unresolved, a re- 
turn movement of missionary men is now taking 
place. Numerous reports tell of properties securely 
guarded, church work going forward normally, and 
hospitals maintained by African staff and thronged 
with patients. There will probably be some delay 
in the opening of schools, but African leaders are 
pressing hard for “business as usual.” Throughout 
Congo most people are still unaware of the radical 
nature of the change that has taken place. The ef- 
fects will be felt more deeply as unemployment 
spreads, especially if many large enterprises fail 
to resume operations. If there is a long period of 
political instability it may disrupt communications, 
public services and the economic life of the country. 
But the deepest issues are spiritual rather than 
material. The crisis has dealt a terrible blow to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Congo. Its identification 
with Belgium has become a liability. Congo lead- 
ers, themselves Catholics, declare that the Church 
let itself be “Belgicized”; it was the tool of colonial- 
ism, the instrument of Belgian domination and the 
stronghold of opposition to African freedom. More 
than 6,000 Catholic missionaries were at work in 
Congo, a large majority of them Belgians. Those 
who remain or return will have to face the general 
antipathy toward Belgium. Those of Flemish ex- 
traction will face an additional handicap, because 


the peoples of Congo tend to identify the Flemish 
with the Afrikaners of South Africa. 

But in these very difficulties the Church may per- 
haps find its own salvation. For the impact of Bel- 
gium on Congo was essentially materialistic. Con- 
cern for the mind and soul of the African could so 
easily be delegated to the Church, leaving lay so- 
ciety free to concentrate on material interests. But, 
inevitably, the same materialism infected the Church 
also, so that its spiritual witness was almost stified 
and its concern for Africans in their own right as 
persons was not always evident. In a new situation 
of suffering rather than of affluence, the Church 
may again find its true calling. 

To the non-Roman churches the new situation 
brings an almost overwhelming weight of respon- 
sibility. Because they have the confidence of the 
people and are not identified with Belgium they 
may accede to a position of preponderant influence, 
with all the dangers entailed thereby. In any case 
they are confronted with a formidable list of pres- 
ent and future tasks that will demand their utmost 
commitment, in resources and in disciplined coop- 
eration. 

To other African peoples longing for freedom, 
these events in Congo have brought dismay and 
consternation. Upholders of white supremacy in the 
Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and in 
South Africa, declare that Congo events confirm their 
worst fears. It proves that Africans cannot rule 
themselves. African participation in government will 
only lead to disaster. Of course, such comments 
overlook the fact that a dozen other countries in 
Africa are making the transition successfully. To 
them this one failure outweighs many successes. 

But sober reflection suggests that the fault in the 
Congo was not on the side of haste but of tardi- 
ness. There was time to get ready, but it was wasted. 
Great popular movements are like the tides of the 
ocean—they move at their own inexorable pace. Hu- 
man power cannot hold them back, but human wis- 
dom can make ready for their coming. African na- 
tionalism is such a force. If Belgium’s wisest lead- 
ers had been given a free hand to do that which 
they knew must be done, beginning at the time when 
they knew they should begin, the present crisis 
would have been avoided. If their failures had not 
build up frustration and fear and distrust in the 
hearts of the Congolese, the seeds of Communist 
malice could not have taken root and grown. These 
are the real lessons of the Congo situation. May 
they be heeded in those places where there is yet 
time. 
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THE HOPES AND FEARS OF 
WEST GERMANY 


Thomas Molnar 


FRANKFURT 
If one mentions to German friends that we in 
America have taken the successfully running film, 
Rosemary, as a true—and disturbing—picture of 
their “fabulous fifties,” they only smile and answer 
that the film tells about Frankfurt and that Frank- 
furt is not Germany. In fact, they point to this old 
city, Goethe’s birthplace, as a “little America,” not 
only because of the obvious presence of G.I.’s, but 
primarily because its population has adopted some- 
thing similar to the American way of life amidst a 
new architectural setting they describe as “Ameri- 
can style.” 

But outside Frankfurt, does not appear 
to be the natural habitat of high-class call girls like 
Rosemary Nitribitt. The impression one receives, 
whether in Bavaria or in the Rhineland, is one of 
serious people going about their work, although 
many claim that the West Germans have become less 
obsessed with tuchtigkeit and more interested in 
leisure and a good time. But when I remark upon 
the seriousness and the somehow closed features of 
the people one sees in trains, tramways, streets and 
restaurants, I mean a kind of indifference to any but 
personal problems, a life in a vacuum. 

A historical and political vacuum in the first place. 
Whether we like it or not, those who belong to 
our generation will continue asking the Germans— 
even if tacitly—what they remember of the Nazi era, 
how it affected them. The Western press, English, 
French, American, keeps voicing its disapproval that 
the German government and schools (decentralized 
and under the authority of the Lander) do not tell 
more about the recent past, and do not invite the 
population to a permanent manifestation of collective 
repentance. But it is quite evident here on the spot 
that the Germans actually forgot that past and have 
become a nation without memory. There are books, 
the latest is Paul Schalluck’s pocketbook best-seller, 
Engelbert Reinecke, which delve deeply into the 
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dilemma whether to avenge the victims or to try to 
forgive the guilty and rebuild life with them, but 
these deal with the human conscience and thus 
with the anguished problems of individuals. 

On the collective level the Germans have preferred 
not to speak of the Nazis, and by dint of a long 
silence the memories have truly faded. This was 
particularly striking at the presentation of the Swe- 
dish-made film (by a German emigrant), Mein 
Kampf, that I saw in Munich. The house was fully 
packed with people of all ages and social classes. 
There was a hushed silence throughout the projec- 
tion, interrupted only by brief laughter at some 
particularly studied—and in the close-ups ridiculous 
—gestures of the orating Hitler and Goebbels. Even 
in the dark I could observe on my neighbors’ faces 
the horror which shut tight their lips but was 
eloquent in their eyes. More than this embarrassed 
mea culpa (the film runs in all big cities, and 
teachers have been instructed to take their pupils— 
up from twelve years of age—to see it) one cannot 
expect of a nation which intends to live for the 
future. 

The future and the present appear to be quite 
translatable into American terms. Today West Ger- 
many is a large middle class, politically rather in- 
different, leaving its spiritual problems to a class of 
active and professional-looking intellectuals; it lav- 
ishes much public money on the construction of large 
cultural centers where the public can enjoy operas 
and concerts, plays and exhibits. Architecturally this 
yields intriguing constructions and surprisingly clever 
mixtures of styles when, as in the Gunsenich of 
Cologne, for example, the bombed-out ruins of an 
old church are masterfully integrated with a super- 
modern concert hall (and a restaurant in the cellar). 

The shops and department stores are abundantly 
stuffed and the prices are as stiff as in correspond- 
ing stores in the States. The only reminders of more 
difficult times are the still numerous low buildings 
erected hastily in the place of bomb-erased build- 
ings, which look like barracks. Their primitive and 
lamentable exterior contrasts strangely with the 
brightly lit stores and shop windows they harbor. 


_ This not-showy and somewhat tepid prosperity 
exists in the framework of an uneasy political situa- 
tion. The West may feel resigned, even relieved, at 
the thought that Germany will remain indefinitely 
divided; but here this does not appear to be a settled 
problem at all. Many political decisions are made 
or debated in view of how the East Germans will 
react, whether they will be demoralized or given 
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hope. Thus one reason why Konrad Adenauer insists 
on a second, state-controlled television channel is 
that it could better concentrate on propaganda and 
on keeping the population of the “Zone” (as East 
Germany is called here) attached to a concept of 
free, democratic Germany. This is especially im- 
portant since now East German television and radio 
stations are so strong that in Hamburg or Schleswig- 
Holstein they are tuned in more easily than are, for 
example, the broadcasts from Munich. 

Ties of family and friendship are also channels 
which proclaim the inseparability of the two Ger- 
manies. People always have a few stories ready to 
illustrate the discontent in the Zone, the beastliness 
of the Communists, and the anxious calls from the 
“other side” not to be forgotten. With all this, how- 
ever, my friends admit that much of their com- 
patriots’ suffering is imposed by Ulbricht’s creatures 
rather than by the Russians themselves. “You know,” 
one of them said to me, “we Germans do things 
thoroughly on whatever side we are: here we imitate 
conscientiously the Americans, in the East they are 
more Communist than the Russians.” 

“Americanized” or not, there is no doubt that Ger- 
man politics is now very firmly planted in the West- 
ern world. Talks one hears in the United States 
about some future about-face, neutralism and alli- 
ance with Russia are pure nonsense, and the plight 
of East Germany, if nothing else, would be enough 
to discourage any rapprochement with the huge Red 
neighbor. The Russian war of nerves in Berlin is 
intended, precisely, to eliminate this point of con- 
stant comparison between well-being and misery; 
and the tales of the still-pouring refugees from the 
Zone are a permanent reminder that the Communist 
“thaw” exists only in the minds of Western intel- 
lectuals. 

The political and economic situation being what it 
is—and what it has been now for years—intelligent 
German observers say that Adenauer will win the 
elections once more. “Why exclude the possibility of 
grace?” the Chancellor answered when someone re- 
spectfully inquired whether he wanted to live and 
remain active up to the age of one-hundred. The 
strength of his personality is still the most important 
single factor in German political life; to a large ex- 
tent it is responsible for keeping the divergent in- 
terests manifest in the Christian Democratic Union 
together, and for the centralizing tendency which 
the self-governing Lander cannot successfully resist. 
But everybody agrees that even if der Alte disappears 
from the political scene, neither his own party nor 
the Social Democrats can modify his policies in any 
significant manner. 
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Almost single-handed, Adenauer has forged Ger- 
man unity and self-respect, and the Germans them- 
selves admit that they need a strong man to lead 
them. The philosopher Karl Jaspers has recently 
argued before television and in a series of articles 
that Bismarckian Germany is forever gone, and the 
best one may hope for is a slow process of libera- 
tion (not just liberalization) granted by the Kremlin 
to its East German satellite which then would re- 
enter into some federal relationship with her Western 
twin. But without paying much attention to the 
historical predictions of philosophers and intellec- 
tuals, Adenauer has made of the Bundesrepublik a 
strong and respected member of the Western com- 
munity. In quiet residential Bonn, which the Ger- 
mans call a “village,” this new might and influence 
are wisely hidden; only the many cars with “CD” 
on their license plates remind the man in the street 
that this is a capital city, one of the focal points of 
Western diplomacy. 

The political importance and influence of the 
Federal Republic are unquestionably growing. This 
can be ascertained also in the increasing number of 
students from Arab and Negro countries who come 
to German universities to learn technique and know- 
how, economics and engineering. But this is partic- 
ularly evident from the key position that West Ger- 
many occupies again in Europe. 


This is a key position, but also a controversial one. 
When, a few weeks ago, Adenauer allowed the army 
to send up the trial balloon of the famous memo- 
randum signed by Admiral Ruge, the chorus of the 
British, French, Polish and Czech press, not to 
mention that of the Soviet Union, cried out with one 
voice against Germany becoming an atomic power. 
Yet the request, presented in moderate terms, seems 
quite logical and reasonable. Messrs Adenauer and 
Strauss, the German generals and the Pentagon, 
know that the duty of a government is to equip its 
army with the best and most up-to-date weapons it 
may possess. Treaties signed against such a step are 
unrealistic, and in the present situation they may 
be even dangerous. With the bulk of the French 
army tied down in Algeria, the German military force 
represents the defense of a Europe whose armies will 
perhaps never be integrated. Moreover, Europeans 
—not only the Germans—cannot escape the impres- 
sion that once the United States does possess the 
ultimate deterrent weapon, it will pull out its ground 
forces from the continent and retire to its peripheral 
bases in Great Britain and Spain. With all the talk 
about the “democratization” of their army, the Ger- 
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man generals insist on a complete military build-up 
in the face of unceasing Russian threats. . 

But the problem of supplying the German army 
with nuclear weapons—and note how fast the British 
were to respond to the hardly concealed request!— 
is only part of the larger European problem of in- 
tegration and unity. At his September 5 press con- 
ference, which I attended, de Gaulle made it very 
clear that France would not be pressured into adopt- 
ing the “unrealistic scheme” of placing her army un- 
der other than French command. Furthermore, as 
he stated with patience and his usual articulateness, 
even a new Europe must be founded on existing and 
traditional bases, that is, the nation-states (patries) 
with which political decisions, he thinks, must ul- 
timately rest. 


Now this statement, while confirming the German 
leaders in some of the directions they have taken, 
was quite disturbing to many readers on the other 
side of the Rhine. Intelligent observers remark that 
the de Gaulle-Adenauer honeymoon is over, and 
that Macmillan is quick to reap the benefits for 
Great Britain. For one thing, it is argued, the Chan- 
cellor would never go too far in antagonizing the 


Ango-Saxons; for another thing, he is apprehensive © 


of a renascent German militarism (once he is no 
longer there) not tempered by Europe-wide guaran- 
tees of cooperation and integration. There is no 
doubt either that if not he personally, many in his 
entourage fear a French hegemony on the continent, 
and not only military but economic as well. (One 
must only hear Germans speak of the formidable 
French economic come-back already before, and now 
under de Gaulle, to measure the extent of this fear. ) 
Hence the pressure on Adenauer to bring the Six 
and the Seven together, to walk the tightrope be- 
tween the French and the British. 

Thus a substantial segment of German politicians 
and intellectuals insist, for one reason or another, 
on multiplying the ties of integration with France, 
Great Britain and the rest of Europe. These men 
consider themselves good “Europeans” precisely be- 
cause they are good Germans; they express, some 
with signs of embarrassment, others quite freely, 
their fear of the never-extinguished German military 
spirit, kept awake by the new Drang nach Osten to 
liberate the Zone and the other occupied territories. 
One receives the impression that what they want 
most is to tie the sleeping giant, Germany, to a 
renascent and again vigorous Europe, thereby 
strengthening both. ~ 
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Nuclear Policy for Wer and Peace 
Thomas E. Murray. World Publishing Co. 241 pp. $4. 


A former member of the Atomic Energy Commission who is now 
serving as a consultant to the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Mr. Murray is in a better position than most 
critics of U.S. nuclear policy to comprehend the “atomic facts 
of life" and the successive phases of the government's response 
to them. His book voices sharp disagreement with almost every 
aspect of the present administration's defense strategy and 
argues for a restoration of the "tradition of civilized warfare." 


The Rich and the Poor 
Robert Theobald. Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 196 pp. $4.50. 


In an analysis intended for the general reader, the author ex- 
plains how the present division of the world into rich and poor 
countries may be remedied, basing his proposals on the convic- 
tion that the "static assumptions” of neoclassical economic 
theory “are inappropriate when worldwide economic growth is 
taking place." ; 


Testing and Taming of Nuclear Weapons 

David R. Inglis. Public Affairs Committee. 28 pp. 25 cents. 

The technical difficulties of detecting underground nuclear tests 
and of developing a fully effective system of inspection are set 


forth in this brief study, copies of which may be ordered from 
the publishers at 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 


Facing Protestant-Roman Cathotic Tensions 
Edited by Wayne H. Cowan. Association Press. 125 pp. $2.50. 


"The purpose of this book,” writes the editor, “is to help the 
concerned reader to identify and understand these tensions 
and what underlies them, to help him sort out those that are valid 
from those that are invalid and destructive, and to encourage 
him to think realistically about them." Most of the articles are 
reprinted from the distinguished Protestant journal Christianity 
and Crisis, and the contributions represent the two faiths in a 
wide range of opinions. 


An American Dialogue 


Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel, S. J. Doubleday. 
216 pp. $2.95. 


Two of the participants in the above forum here engage in a 
concentrated and extended dialogue of their own, as Dr. Brown 
examines Catholicism and Fr. Weigel examines Protestantism, 
each writer demonstrating an understanding of the two religions 
that does not preclude an awareness of their differences. 


Bloc Politics in the United Nations 
Thomas Hovet, Jr. Harvard. 197 pp. $6.50. 


This is a useful and timely account of the emerging of negotiat- 
ing and voting blocs in the UN, with prophetic emphasis on the 
role bloc politics is likely to play in the future. 
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